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in the form of Colleges for Tradesmen should promote the mechanical arts and
manufactures:
From this institution we may clearly hope . . . that all trades will miracu-
lously prosper, and new inventions would be more frequent than new fashions of
clothes and household-stuff. Here would be the best and most effectual oppor-
tunities and means for writing a History of Trades in perfection and exactness,
and what experiments and stuff would all those shops and operations afford to
active and philosophical heads, out of which to extract that interpretation of
nature whereof there is so little, and that so bad as yet extant in the world?
... There would not then be so many fustian and unworthy preachers in
divinity, so many pettifoggers in the law, so many quacks in physic, so many
grarnmaticasters in country schools, and so many lazy serving men in gentle-
men's houses, when every man might learn to live otherwise in more plenty and
honor. For all men desirous to take pains might by this book survey all the ways
of subsistence, and choose out of them all, one that best suits his own genius and
abilities.32
One of the most interesting and farsighted schemes, prepared for the Puritan
parliamentary committee on education and written by John Dury or possibly George
Snell, put stress on realistic method, common schools for all, vocational schools for
prospective craftsmen, "noble schools" for those who will engage in the public service,
and university education for prospective teachers, all to be supported and controlled
by Parliament:
Schools for gentlewomen should also be looked into and reformed in
accordance with the advice of virtuous matrons who know what training will
produce modest, discreet and industrious housekeepers. Academies may also be
set up to train for public employment the sons of the chief gentry and
noblemen. The monkish constitutions and customs of the Universities should be
reformed, and the "noble" schools established mainly in them. The fellows of
colleges should be set to elaborate such useful parts of learning as are wanting in
the schools, but the chief use of the Universities should be to train the teachers
of all sciences and thereby supply the schools, churches and public societies with
able men, fit to teach others.33
If these proposals or others like them had been effectively put into practice in
the seventeenth century, the industrialization and modernization of England might
have been speeded by a century or more. As it was, a conservative reaction began to
set in even before the Stuart Restoration in 1660. The modernizing function of
education was therefore not promoted by the full force of a national state system of
public education but was left largely to private and individual efforts for nearly 200
years. Even so, the momentum generated by realist educators, some of whom had
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